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So much attention has been directed towards the 
problems of secondary teaching that the college side 
has seemed to suffer a kind of neglect. Yet the 
teaching of Latin, is really much more on trial in 
the Colleges than in the Secondary Schools, for in 
the former it has to make good its position with very 
little of what Professor Knapp has aptly called the 
"protective tariff". Free trade has been applied 
pretty generally to Greek, so that it is no longer re- 
quired for entrance to most institutions. The result 
has been the practical disappearance of Greek from 
the Secondary Schools. Latin is still retained as a 
requirement for entrance and in many institutions 
must be taken in college by those who seek the A.B. 
degree. It is fair to suppose that if Latin were not 
required for entrance it would soon be in much the 
same position in the Secondary Schools as Greek. 
The same thing is true, doubtless, also of those 
mathematical subjects above arithmetic which are 
required for entrance to College. 

But as conditions now are the very fact that Latin 
is required for entrance and is often required during 
the freshman year in College puts the college in- 
structors more on trial. For they have the oppor- 
tunity to hold their students by convincing them of 
the value of the study. If they do not hold them, 
they prove either their own incompetence or the 
weakness of the subject. 

I have been led to the above remarks by an article 
on Latin in the College Course, contributed to the 
Educational Review for March by Professor Stuart, 
of Princeton University. Writing from the Elysian 
fields of Princeton Professor Stuart may not be 
expected to feel the gravity of the situation with 
regard to Classics as it appears to those who are 
on the firing line every hour that the sun shines, and 
still he says at the outset: "Classical education has 
been for some years, and still is, I fear, on trial". 

What does he contribute to the solution of the 
difficulty? Very little. Doubtless no one can con- 
tribute much. As he well says, "each new lustrum 
of teachers mtust work out its own salvation". But 
he does put his finger upon certain points in classical 
teaching which must never be lost sight of. First, 
we must not be led astray by the demand of the 
present generation to make our courses interesting 
by showing the points of contact of Latin literature 
with the latter-day world. This kind of interpreta- 
tion is proper in itself but it should not obscure a 
very important fact which Professor Stuart thinks 



ought to be emphasized frequently. It must not be 
done, he urges, even in College, at the sacrifice of 
power over the language itself. In this connection he 
implicitly makes the point that it is not always the 
amount that is read so much as the way in which it 
is read which counts. A sense of mastery over a 
small amount is worth many times as much as a 
sense of helplessness spread over a large area. He 
implies that the interpretation of the small portion 
can be made by the large teacher a means of en- 
trance into the secrets of civilization and life. We 
have had abundant testimony to this. Men fre- 
quently claim to look back to their old college 
instructors in the Classics with a feeling much deep- 
er than mere affection. The explanation lies near 
the surface. These old teachers were by the nature 
of their studies men who saw life clearly and saw 
it whole. This is true of the broad-minded classicist 
in a way in which it is not true of most scientific 
investigators. 

The second important element in Professor 
Stuart's essay follows out of the first. This sense 
of mastery, which is the greatest boon to the grow- 
ing mind, is in very serious danger of being totally 
lost by the habit so prevalent in most college classes 
and winked at by so many professors, of using trans- 
lations for getting out the lesson. He says: 

In the preparatory schools the foe is to a con- 
siderable extent kept in check. In the comparative 
absence of restraint which obtains in college it is, I 
say it deliberately, the exceptional youth who does 
not make more or less use of literal translations in 
the preparation of lessons — and less almost invar- 
iably ends in more. 

This tribute to the Secondary Schools is in general 
just. The reason in most cases is the smaller size 
of the classes and hence the more intimate relation 
of pupil and teacher. The instruction in the class- 
room is much more thorough in the High School be- 
cause the teacher is interested in the success of each 
individual student in the examinations. In the Col- 
lege conditions are very different. We assume that 
the undergraduate is competent to manage himself 
and so, finding the use of translations almost univer- 
sal, most teachers try to persuade themselves that 
translations 'properly used' are not an evil. Hear 
then what Professor Stuart says: 

I have, therefore, no hesitation in dignifying as 
an aim of college teaching in Latin worthy of the 
serious attention of all teachers who are jealous of 
the good name of their subject as an effective means 
of training and culture, the stern restriction of 
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the use of translations. My own prejudices inter- 
pret restriction as abolition in the case of freshmen 
and sophomores — perhaps, as I have said, a fanatic's 
point of view. Theoretically something can be said 
to justify recourse to a good translation merely as 
a means of checking a lesson which has already been 
prepared with the lexicon. In practice, however, 
the normal results of this method constitute the 
strongest argument against it. Even the conscien- 
tious student finds that though the spirit is willing, 
the flesh is weak. Although at first he may have 
every intention of keeping the translation in con- 
trol, he almost invariably ends by being controlled 
by the translation. 

Professor Stuart has had great success in his 
own classes in reducing this evil. He explains in 
this article how he does it. He offers the class a 
choice between (i) long lessons prepared by trans- 
lations in which the elements stressed are the char- 
acter of the translation, the consideration of the 
subject-matter and the like, the final test being sight 
translation only; (2) lessons of reasonable length 
prepared with the aid of the notes and the lexicon 
only; sight tests to be resorted to primarily as an 
index of the student's increased efficiency. The class 
usually decides unanimously for the second method. 
While this method is not possible for all college 
instructors, it is certainly an interesting way of meet- 
ing the evil, the presence of which has done more 
than any other one thing to discredit classical teach- 
ing. G L. 



THE DATIVE WITH COMPOUND VERBS 
IN LATIN 

Tables Of Verbs Compounded With 
ad, ante, com, in, inter, ob, post, prae, pro, sub, super, 
as found in B. G. 1-4; Cat. I-IV, Manilian Law, 
Archias; Lives of Nepos. 

Table I — Occurrences. 
Substantives occur after these compound verbs as 
follows : 
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Totals 288 16 58 441 I90 2316 3309 

Table II— Verbs. 
The number of verbs compounded with these prep- 
ositions, construed in various ways, is as follows : 
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Totals 46 5 10 83 21 260 425 

The 46 verbs included under column 7 are accido, 
adsum, contingo, immineo, impendeo, impero, in- 
video, oboedio, obsecundo, obsequor, obsisto, obsum, 
obtempero, obtingo, obtrecto, obvenio, occurro, op- 
pono, prosum, submitto, succumbo, succurro; ad- 
scribo, antecello, antefero, antepono, antesto, con- 
scisco, impertio, inhio, inicio, inlacrimo, insto, inuro, 
offero, ostendo, praecurro, praefero, praeficio, prae- 
pono, praesideo, praesum, propono, subduco, suppeto, 
supersum. Of these verbs the first 22 come under 
the rule of verbs meaning to please, displease, help, 
injure, etc., as found in Lane's Grammar, 1182. 

The five verbs included under column 8 are adimo, 
praebeo, praecipio, prospicio, provideo. 

The ten verbs included under column 9 are ad- 
figo, adpareo, attribuo, concedo, condono, confido, 
inservio, interdico, pfaescribo, praestituo. 



